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ST. CL^iENTS CHURCH, SANDWICH, 

This Church stands at^tt^eeasteni part of the town of S^nfl- 
wichy is a large and haadsopie structure, and built on the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood.. It consist»4>f a nave 
and two aisles. The tower rises from' the centre of the 
Church, and is by £su; the oldest part of the fabiic It is 
square, and ornamented on each side with three tiers of 
pillars and circular arches. The lowest range has only sUy 
the next nine, ap4 the uppermost seven arches. It had 
formerly a spire and battlemeuts, ifrhich were taken down 
between the years 1670 and 1673« It is supported by 
semicircular arches on substantial piers, each faced, in 
the direction of the arch, with a double column^ flanked 
en either side by a single column ; th^ capitals of all which 
are ornamented differently fr^n each other, with scrolls, 
fretsy foliage, and grotesque figures. The tower is built 
with Normandy stone ; the other parts of the Church are 
formed principe^y of holders (or flints with the angles 
worn away by friction on the shore), mixed with sand- 
stone from Pegvvel Bay, and Caen stone, from the ruins 
probaUy of the original building. 

The chancel, with its side aisles, occupies the east end 
of the Church from the tower. Here were stalls, fitted 
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ST. CLBMENT'8 CHURCH. 

with wutMf for tome rdigious fraternity; and in this 
Church were the chapels of St. James, St. Margaret the 
Vifgfn» and St. Thomas the Martyr, *the chancel of St. 
Geoiipe, and Green's chantiy. There was a brother- 
hood in this Church estaUkhed for the procession of St. 
George, when his figure was yearly borne about tt^e town. 
At the end of the north aisle is a platform, raised two 
steps from the common pavement, from whence, through 
a rianting opening in the wall, is a view of the altar. In 
this arcade is a circular groove, that points oiit the place 
of the vase for holy water. The nave is separated from 
its aisles by light airy pillars and pointed arches. Its 
ceiling is of oak in pannels, between arched beams, cen- 
tered with angels holding shields, with ornaments of roses 
and foliage ; the whole of which, some few years since, 

' was ii^udicioasly covered with whitewash. 

The pavement of the Church is a confused mixture 
of gravestones, nine-inch paving tiles, and common 
bricks. The font consists of an ancient octagonal bason 
and shaft, raised on a base of two steps, all of stone. The 
bason is perforated at the bottom ; its interior diameter 
is twenty-four inches and a quarter, its exterior thirty- 

»'four ; its depth within nearly ten inches. The height of 

'the-shaft' is twenty inches, and of its capital and bason 
almost nineteen more. The eight faces are charged with 
shields and roses alternately. On the shields are, first, 
the arms of France, quarterly with those of England ; 

secondly; a merchant's mark ; thirdly, the arms of the 



ST. clbmbnt's church. 

cinque ports ; fourthly^ the arms of Ellis. Above these 
squares, at the eight angles of the moulding, are gro> 
tesque faces, except at the dexter side of the first shield, 
where the ornament is a bird like a heron ; and on the 
sinister side is a coronet with balls between spires, ter- 
minated with lleurs-de-tis ; the whole of it is besides 
much decorated, and ornamented with different devices, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, satyrs, faces, &c« There are five 
bells, not very tuneable, and consequently of tittle use 
but to hasten the downfall of the venerable tower in 
which they hang. Opening to the belfry stairs is the door 
which forms the Title-page to this Volume. This door is 
evidently of the same age as the other parts of the tower, 
and is remarkable for a very rude specimen of the circular 
intersecting arches, and other ornaments of the Anglo- 
Norman architecture, which have been raised by the 
chisel but a small degree from the surface, and are fast 
mouldering into oblivion. 

The burial-ground of this parish is unusually huge, 
and, including the site of the Church, contains nearly an 
acre and three quarters of ground. The Dutch residents, 
in the last century, were allowed to perform divine ser- 
vice in this Church, upon the payment of 40«. a year, 
and afterwards upon bearing a third part of all expenses 
of. repair. 

The mayor of Sandwich was formerly chosen in this 
Church, and the custom continued, until Charles II. in 
bS 



ST. CLBMENT*8 CHUBCH* 

16899 ^ letter under his sign mannal, commanded the 
election in future to be held elsewhere. 

The Church of St. Clement's is a vicarage, the par- 
sonage of which has ever been pari of the possessions of 
the archdeacon of Cantertmry, to whom the appropria* 
tiott of the Church belonged, as appears by Rilbum, in 
his survey oJT this county, in the reign of Edward III. 
when it was valued at eight marks per anaifm. 
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BOXLEY ABBEY, 

KENT. 

The Alil)^ of B^ky Was founded in 1146/ by William 
d'lprek, eai^ df Kent; for monl^ of th^' Cistertian 
order. The grant of. lands was madfe by Kichdrd Cceur de 
Lion, and confirmed by Henry III. in his thirty-seventh 
year, wlio at the same tithe granted! the mbnks a w^eldy 
market. The abbot was several time»Suii[iflioned to par- 
liament in the reign of Edward I. During the siege of Leeds 
castle Edward 11. made his residence at this place. The 
Abbey waii surrendered m the twenty-nintk of lien* VIII. : 
its revenues amounted to £20A : 4 ; 11 yearly. The site, 
with mo»t of its estates^ was aftenvards granted to sir 
1 iiomas Wyatt. But little of the Abhf y buildings now 
rem^n : the part represented in the Plate is supposed to 
have been a c^'Il built, upon the walls. 

Boxky Abbey was famous for a wooden rood, by 
which the priest? practist-il on the ignorance of the tnul- 
titudjg. The dect:pt]on was discuvered at the period of 
the dlJsoTutioti ; and the rood, nfter befng exposed ;tt St. 
Paul's Cross in London, was broken to pieces. Lom- 
bard's Perambulation of Kent contains a curious and cir- 
cumstantial account of this rood, introduced as follows : 
" But yet, if I shoulde thus leave Boxley, the favourers 



BOXLBY ABBEY. 

of fabe and feyned religion woulde laugfae in tbeir sleevesy 
and the followers of God's tnieth might justly cry out, 
and blame me. For it is yet freshe in mynde to bothe 
sides, and shall, I doubte not, to the profite of the one, 
be continued in perpetuall memorie to all posteritie, by 
what notable imposture, fraud, juggling, and leg^erde- 
main, the sillie lambs of God's flocke were^ not long 
since, seduced by the false Romish foxes at this Abbay, 
the manner whereof I will set downe in suche sorte onely, 
as the same was sometime by them-selves, published in 
print (as it is sure) for their estimation and credite ; and 
yet remaineth deepely imprinted in the myndes and me- 
mories of many now living, to their everlasting reproche, 
shame, and confusion." 
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WIDE MARSH GATE, ^ • 

BEREFOHD. 



TrtE ^ky of Hereford Tfas formerly siirmunded i»ith a 
deep d^li amd broad walls v tbe latter arc now staniliii^, 
but p-^ntly Injurvd by the ravages of time. It had six 
noble ports or gates, coneenihig which Lelaiid^ rti his 
Itl library, ^lit^s thus : *^ There he in the walles of Here- 
ford i=ix gates — Wye Gate, Frere Gate^ standcth west, sue 
callrjd of tbti Gi^y Fryers* buuse fit and] ngf^ without ; Iimi 
Gate, statidlng^ towards west-5outh-\vest ; Wide Marsh 
Gattfj G.Jkt north (Wide Marsh is a marsh ground a little 
without tlie 5iibitrbej ; Bishop's Street Gate, north-east ; 
St, Andrew's Gate, by eastj so talletl of St. Andrew's 
pari&bj iji the auburbes without tbii* gaU\ There is a 
little broake tl^at oumetb about fi\e miles liy wtst fiom 
Herefpidj and so eircuitt the ditches of Hereforil town 
walles, where it is not defended by the Wye, and goeth 
downe, leavin^e the taatU; on the ris^ht hand, and there 
drivingetwo milles |foeth into Wye a flyle flboote beneath 
Wyt tiridgej and h»rd beneatli the eastle. The waljes 
and u^tes of Hereford be right yttli maintained by tbc 
burgesft^ «l the towne.'* 

With a iknv tcj improving the entrance into the city, 
or rather to gratify the caprice of persons in authority. 



WIDE MARSH GATE. 

most of the gates have been taken down ; amongst them 
Wide Marsh Gate. Thus the venerable aspect of the city 
of Hereford has suffered irreparable injury, whilst the 
acquirition of elegance, to compensate the loss of these 
andent bulwarks, is looked for in vain. 

The only gate now remaining is Bye Street Gate, 
greatly mutilated^ and now used as a prison. 
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CROSS AT STEEPLE ASHTON, 
' WILTS. 

Stej^pIb AstiTON, in the htmdred of Wonrelsdown, about 
two mUes^ south' east from Trowbrid^, is a small Tillage 
coi^posed of sth^ggl&tig cottages and a few respectable 
hoiiaes^ its general appearance is rendered extremely 
picturesque by the number of trees that abre in ititicinitjr. 
The living is a vicarage, and, from some peculiar circum- 
stall cej the incunibent joiust be an unntiarried man. The 
church Is an eleg:aJit siiructttre, and, from its maf^itude, 
has the 3LppeamTicc'itf^ a cathedral: the most beautiful 
and simple style of English architecture prevails through- 
out ; and its interior clelanlineiBS is highly creditable to the 
present yicar, who is indefatigable in his attention to thi» 
particular. The market-crosr is erected upon a large 
square^ba^ement, ascended to by three steps ; the shaft 
is round, its upper part terminated by square mouldings 
supp^ting a sun-dial: this termination is probably an 
addition of comparatively modern date. 

l^r. Charles Clarke, fellow of the Antiquarian Society,, 
in his letters on ancient crosses, published in the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain, says, *' Crosses 
were well-known appendages and ornaments of every 
market-place, and were- frequently supported on an ar- 



CROSS AT STEEPLE A8HT0N. 

cade, which served to shelter the sellers of small commo- 
dities. Of this kind I recollect one at Maidstone, in 
Kent, huilt of oak, and I think there were others at 
Milton and Feversham. Ih some other towns in that 
county the spots in their markets, so occupied formerly, 
yet retain the name of the Cross ; that at Abinc^on 
stood in the middle of the market-place, and was, as* 
reported, built in the time of king Henry VI. by the fra- 
ternity of St. Cross. The city cross at Winchester served 
also for the same use, and is called the Butter Cross, from 
retailers of that article taking their station near it, before 
the new market-hous<J was built in 1772. It is also given 
as a specimen of the architecture of the reign of Henry VI. 
When the strongly religious bias of our. ancestors is con- 
sidered, with the evident fondness they had for this me- 
morial of Christianity, which they made the ensign of 
every virtue, it must be easy to account for placing it in 
the centre of business, where so many dishonesties were 
most likely to be put in practice." 



BYLAND ABBEY, 

YORKSHIRE^ 

KoceA de Mowbray J ^t the instance of his mother Gun- 
dreda, A. D. 1 143, removed the ctmvent of the Cister- 
tian monkfi from llotie, lu % part of her jointure near the 
river Ryo, almost opposite to the abh«y of Ryewall, since 
called Okl Bylaad i which place being thought inconve- 
nient for the habitation of the t-eli|^LOus, four years after 
they femoiv^ to Stocking', near Cuckwald ; and at last, 
A. D* 1171, fijted a Uttk niore ea<^terly near Whitaker, 
where this Abbey of Bylandj dtfdleated to the Blessed 
Virgin, ^ length was settlfid, hayinj^ a noble monastery 
Vfjth a ccjUe^ate church, and continued in a flourishing^ 
state till the general dissolution. 

The remans of thb splendid Abbey are situated in a 
most beautiful viUley, unikr the w(x»dy steep of Black 
Hamilton Moor. The building: vv:\s large and magnificent, 
compo^d of lime-stone, ami highly enriched in the early 
English style* Its shattered and mouldering ruins cover 
a ^rt'^it extent of ground} tliougU tiuthing can be discri- 
minated excepting some fragments of the church, a 
gate-house, and part of the offices, now occupied as a 
cottage. 



BTLAND ABBEY. 



The whole len^ of the church was 326 feet, 200 of 
which were contained in the naye, 8eventy->ftve in the 
breadth of the transcept, and fifty in the choir: the 
leng^ of the traoacept was ISO feet. 



RAUNDS* CHURCH, 
NORTHjiMPTONSmRE. 

Raunds is plea8ajati^'.ait;na^d on a rocky deelivity> about 
half a mile to the right of the roa4 between Higbam-Feiw 
rers and Thrapston, bordered on the west by the river 
Nyne. ' The town is well watered, and within the parish 
are several springs, one of Mrhich possesses petrifying qua* 
lities. This -lordship is femous for quarries Of rag-stone, 
whichi fkHOtn>Ui^'%eauty of ltd grain and firmness of its 
texture^ is usually called Raunds' marble. The Church is 
dedicated to St. P^er ; it stands upon an eminence, and 
consists of a spacious body, north and south aisles, and 
a large chancel,, the whole covered with lead. The up- 
per HT Gai.tt.Tii ends of the alsih's are parted off by a 
screen, : on the partition of the south aisles are paintings 
in distemper, in eight diOereQi squares ; the subjects !!• 
lust rati ve of the history of Joseph and his Brethren, and 
appear to be of *?i>nsiderable antiquity, lit the first com- 
prirtiuent Joseph is represented as sleep Uig with the 
flnveii sheaves, bowing to his sheaf, and the sun, moon, 
and staFs, making nbeiiiance to him, Thesec^otid division!, 
contai ns Josi^p1/s i iitt'n'T<^i\ with the porsLHuvh* ► sends him 
to Dothan in search of his Brethren. In the third, Joseph 
is just taken from the pit, and committed to the Ishma- 



mAUNDS* CRUftCH. 

elitet. In the fourth, Joseph is interpreting the dream of 
the chief butler and baker in prison. In the fifth, Joseph 
is brought before Pharaoh to interpret his dream. In the 
sixth, with servants under his direction, he is fiUing the 
store-houses in the years of plenty. The seventh repre- 
sents the astonishment of his brother on finding* the cup 
in Benjamin's sack. In the last Joseph ^scovers himfelf 
to bis Brethren. Under each of these compartments were 
inscriptions ; most of them are now obliterated. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1791 are fac-«imiles of five of 
-them, which are partly taken from the Latin Vulgate, 
published by Sixtus V. Beyond the south aasle is a 
chantry called St. Peter's Chapel, between Which and the 
idsle was formerly a rood loft. The tower of the Church 
is surmounted by a lofty octangular spire, remarkable 
for its simplicity and excellent masonry ; its height is 
supposed to be between sixty and seventy yards. The tower 
4S on the-north and south sides, divided into three tiers of 
tall lancet arches, supported by slender clustered 'pillars : 
its west front is in four divisions, enriched with trefoil 
headed arches, quaterfoils, and a singular projection in 
the form of a W, which occupies the third division from 
'the ground. The lower part of the tower appears toiiave 
been built during the decline of the Norman style ; a 
double trefoil arch in the interior of the tower bears a 
strong resemblance to the west door of St. Cross at Win- 
chester. Nearly two thirds of the columns and bases, on 
which these arches rest, are concealed by aTude vaulted 
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flooTy wluch has been thrown acrosB that part of the 
toweri subsequently to its erection^ for no obvious pur- 
pose, excepting the support of the Church clock. The 
height of the inner part of the arch from the present 
floor is six feet, and five feet six inches of the cofaimns 
being walled up in the arched floor, it must have been 
originally a most elegant example of the decorative archi- 
tecture of its period. In the'tower are five' bells ; round 
the fourth, in Saxon characters, is inscribed, " OuUel- 
mus CatUn armiger muUi^ vocati paud eUcti omnia Jiant 
ad Gloriam Dei"— -The Church has a large south porch, 
with an eastern and western window; over it is a room, 
with a window to the south. In several of the windows 
are imperfect portraits, and remains of painted glass. 
Round the communion table is inscribed, in capitals, 
** The gift of Gilbert Negouse, who was buried the 2d of 
AugustiesO." 

The Church and chancel are in length 100 feet ten 
Inches ; the breadth of the body and aisles sixty-three feet. 
The tower is twenty feet seven inches long, and seventeen 
feet two inches broad. The register begun in 1581. In 
the twenty-eighth year of Edward III. the patronage of 
this Church, by the gift of Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
was appropriated to the dean and chapter of, the college 
of Newark in Ijcicester. After the dissolution of religious 
houses the impropriate rectory and patronage fell to the 
crown. 

The cross in its jpresent state, the upper. part being 
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gonet is about ten feet Ulgh ; the shaft is square, having^ 
in Its several compartments remains of animals and other 
devices : this stands upon a large stone with its corners 
taken of, in the form of seats. Below this is a broader 
basement, filled with quatrefoils, intermixed with a half 
qnatiefotl on each &oe : the whirfe stands upon a plain 
•broad piece of masonry. 

In the sixth year of Charles I. sir Stephen Harvey, 
knight of the Bath, died seized of the impropriation, in 
which he was succeeded by Francis Harvey, his son and 
heir. It is now in the Millington family. The vicarage 
is in the gift of the seals. In IS54, thirty-eighth Henry III. 
the rectory of Raunds 'was valued at forty marks, and 
the vicarage at twenty marks. In 1535, twenty-sixth 
Henry VIII. the vicarage was rated at j^l3:6:8, out of 
which was deducted in procurations and synodals 10«. 6d, 
and, in a pension to the sacrist of the collegiate church at 
Leicester, j£l : 6 : 8. In 1720 it was augmented with £200, 
the benefaction of Mrs. Ann and Mary Millington, and 
the rev. Dr. Friend. It is in the deanery of Higham- 
Ferrers. 

At Raunds was born John Grimbald, who built 
Trinity College Library, and part of Clare Hall, in 
Cambridge. 
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SUSSEX. 



CowTJRy House, near Medburst, in Sussex, is beautifully 
■itaated if) a. valley, botwecn two well-wooded hills, a 
river nmnio^ beiweeii iki'etn, through an extensive park, 
in which are same of the noblest chesnut^trees that are 
to be found in England, The adjacent country serves as 
a stn king con trnst t(t the beautiful scenery of thegrounds> 
hein^ iterfle, and capable of little improvement; the 
rather of the kte lord MontagiLe, however, attempted to 
render the vicinity of the park more agreeable by plan- 
tations of fir, which » in some measure, have the desired 
effect I the prospect from the house is rather confined in 
tbe diieetloDS of north and south, owing to the two ridges 
of bllts« between which it lies. Cowdry and the manor of 
Medbnrst belonged to the crown in the time of Henry 
VI (1. and were given^ in tf xcbang^ for other lands, to the 
he in of John NeviU, marquis Montague, and, upon the 
divisloii of hifi lands, came to Lucy, his fourth daughter, 
who first married sirThomws Fltzwilliams, of Aldwarke, 
in the county of York, knight ; and, afterwards, sir An- 
thony firt>wnef kniglit, great standard4)earer of Eng- 
land. She was succeeded by her son, William Fitzwil- 
liam, earl of Southampton, who built the present main^ 
c 



derad it impoisible to break down any parti so as to sto^ 
the progress of the flames ^ they quickly spread to the 
east side of the court, in which was the great hall, cha-^ 
pel, and dining-parlour^ these there was opportunity 
to unfumishy and to sare the altar-piece, by Annigoni, 
but the historical painting, on the walls of the dining- 
parlour, were involved in the devastation, and the stuooo 
on which they were painted, flaked off the walls." 

Thus, this magnificent mansion was rendered a pile 
of ruink, on which the capricious hand of time conti- 
nues to impress a diversity of forms, which are moulded 
by the luxuriant growths of nature into the beautiful 
and picturesque. The western side of the building con- 
tains the most perfect vestiges of its architecture. The 
opposite extremity, with the galleries on either side, 
though more dilapidated, retain many traces of their 
former splendour; upon the walls of the dining-parlour 
remains of the pictures are still visible, and the windows 
of the hall and chapel are almost entire : within the 
quadrangle lies the half-consumed trunks of some of the 
wooden bucks above mentioned. The whole site, collec 
tively viewed from the heights within the park, exhibits 
an impressive scene of ruined and deserted grandeur. 



COWLING, 

KtNT. 

Covvijsfi, anciently ^vritten CoUnges, so called from its 
cold And bleak HituitiQii, is about foar miles north by 
east frtim Rochest':^r. It is an unfrequented place: 
the roads beijig damp and miry, contribute to make it 
as unpleasaat a^ it i<i unhealthy. 

This parhb is nitire than four miles in length, from 
north to SDuthj and nearly two miles in width : that part 
of it next to the m^tr-lies, and bounded by the river 
Thames northward, lies low and flat; the soil, a stiff 
wet clay, having much rough ground and thick enclosurea 
throughout it. In this part of it, near the edge of the 
marshes, is Cowling castle, the ruins of which are conn 
verted into a farm-house. 

Cowling castle, with the estate belonging to it, waa 
idienated by sir Thomas Whitmore to Frederick Heme, 
esq. who passed it away, by sale, to Thomaa Best, qf 
Chatdam; whose gran^on, Thomas Best, esq. of Chils-> 
ton, died possessed of it in 1795, and gave it by his will 
to his nephew, George Best, esq. of Chilston, who is the 
present proprietor. The ruins of the castle, or mansion,! 
»bew it'to have been a place of some strength. There are 
freat parts of the towers and outward walls remaining; it, 



COWLING. 

wu a Mjcuure Imildiiiiff having a moafc lound tt, which it 
now almost choaked up. At a small distance south-eastr 
ward from the castle, entirely detached, is a handsome 
gate-house, flanked by two round towers and embattled, 
having a poitcultis. Through this gate was the approach 
to the castlcj as it is at present to tha {armrhous^ 



st; hiomass hosmtal, in sandwich, 

KENT. 

This HospiUl was founded in hoaour of St. Thomas tbi 
Martyr, about the year 139S, by Thomas Ellis, a draper 
In that tows, vho enfeoffed a messuage and a hundre<| 
^d thirty-twD acrea of land in Woo<bieaborough to Tho^ 
mas RoUyn^, William Swan, John Godaid, and JUcbard 
Benge ; and these persons were licensed to fssign the 
same to twelve poor persons in the Hospital, for their 
maintenance, by letters patent of Richard II. dated the 
97th of June, in the sixteenth year of his reign; which 
license of mortmain remains among the evidences of 
the Hospital, in good preservation, with its green seal 
appendant, and perfect: an addition was afterwards; 
made to this endowment by Henry Greenshield, of Sandn 
wich ; so that the whole estate in Woodnesborough, under 
the title of Denne Court, now consists of IM acres, one 
food, and seventeen perches. The number of poor personst 
placed in it is twelve, according to the original institu^ 
tion; that is, eight men and four women, all single, b 
the name of the brothers and sisters of St. Thomas 
(Ellis's) Hospital. They are to be about the age of fifty 
and parishioners and inhabitants within one of the resj^e O 
t?xe i^a]:ishes of the town and port of Sandwich^ 



•T. TBOMAS't HOIPITAL, IN SANDWICH. 

The building in which the frateniity resides is in a 
retired situation^ between New Street and the Con^ 
Market. A passage through the middle of the house 
divides it into two parts. On the south side is the haU, 
open to the roof; beyond which are the women's apartr 
ments, two above stairs and two below. The men's 
rooms are on the north side^ four above and four belo^. 

The income of this establishment is very consider- 
able, consisting of the manor-farm of Denne Court, 
above mentioned, and several small pieces of land, houses, 
tenements, and quit-rents, Almost all of them in this 
town, amounting to the yearly sum of j^l62 : 11. the 
reprises out of which, being quit-rents of the estates. 




AT DAVINGTON, 
KBJfT. 

SBARpf/^fmaH village of Davington are the remainfl of « 
NunnttRr* founded for nuns of the Benedictine order, by 
Fulk.olii^wnhani, \n the y^ar 1153, and dedicated to 
St. M|||K.lbgdal^n« The reyQ|iues of this sisterhood were 
very Aimtfderable; the number of inmates was origpi- 
^ally ^^ty-six, but In the early part of the reign of 
Edwai^lpI* they were reduced to fourteen; in the seven- 
teentl|%4^ of that sover^gn, they stated, that; " from 
their f^f9t poverty, they were unable to supply the king's 
without depriving themselves of their ne- 
enee." From this statement, and from 
poverty of the Nunnery, they acqui^d 
of '* the poor nuns of Davington ;" and 
libers continuing to decrease, as the charges 
:, a4;vanced, they at leng^ wholly deserted their 
nent in th^ reign of Henry VIII. when their 
escheating to the crown, were afterwards 
grantjito sir Thomas Cheney. 

lite greatest part of the church belonging to thia 
small establishment still remains, together with the sis- 
ter's house, which adjoins it on the south, and is now 
Iphabited by a^ fanner. Th? church is. loif, principally 




NUNNERY AT DAYINQTOI^ 

iponsistin^ of a nave and two aisles, separated by as^mi^ 
circular arches, nsin^ from qaadk«ag«lar p&ers; (wo 
Other arches, which cross the aisles at the west end, and. 
formed part of the oripnal structore, are obtosely point- 
ed. The west entrance is under a receding semidrcuhur 
^ffch, richly ornamented with foliage, &c. and supported 
hy three columns on each side ; over this are three round- 
headed MTindows, and two smaller ones above.- These 
buildings are situated on the brow of Davington Hill, 
on which eminence the Romans had a burying-place, as 
appears from the urns, coins, &c. which have been dls- 
fovered there. 
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REMAINS OF THE MONASTERY OF 
ST. MARY OViaiBE, 

SOVTBWARK, 

This Monastery is supposed to Xfn of Teiy ancient date, 
though its origin is not precisely known. In the year 
1106 it was refonnded by two Norman knights, and 
called St. Maiy's Priory, at Southwark, or Oyer Ile6, 
from the Saxon word fee, a river. At the dissolution, 
it was surrendered to the king by Bartholomew Linsted, 
who had a pension of £l(IO per annum. Shortly after 
the suppression, the conventual <^hurch was purchased 
by the inhabitants of the Borough, and made parochial, 
^eing dedicated to our Saviour. The venerable Gate- 
way represented in the Plate is the only remadning part 
of the refectory, situated at the north-east end of the 
cloisters. The north door, leading to the refectory and 
cloisters, has been taH^en down by a recent proprietor, to 
quake a ijateway more commodious for his business, by 
which means part of the refectory was destroyed. Thia 
place is now called Mountague Close, from a lord 6^ 
that name who resided therein ; as did, likewise, at 
the same time, lord Montacute, or, as some say, lord 
Monteagle. In this close, it is said, the gunpowder plot 
•was discovered, by the OAiscarriage of a letter, which 



I^EMAINS OF THE MONASTBRY OP ST. MARV OVBREB. 

was delivet«d by mistake to one of these lords. This 
place eojoyed several privileges, for the happy discovery 
of the said plot, partictdarly one, \iz, that ivhoever 
dwelled there were exempted from having: any actions of 
df bt, trespass, &c. beinif served on them ; but this |^- 
▼ilege has been, long since, suppressed b^ acts of parlia^ 
ffent, 
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IfAJlT OF THE. TOWEH OF LONDOlf . 

Neab the traitor's gate, which opens immediately to the 
river Thames^ stantb the tower represented in the Phtte, 
commonly namt^d the Uloody Tower^ ^m the atrocious 
cruL'lty piirfretratcd here by order b£ llichard III. who, 
bavitig ascended the tlirone by a train of artifices, to the 
t\L-lufiion of Edward V. and his brother the duke of York^ 
Lt'^an bis r^i^ with ^Uch meastires as he liupposed likeljr 
to L-nsure bis usurped possession; accordingly, here&olved 
u pon the d^at b of tlie y i I ung princes, his nephews. Retiring 
L] um London J to avuid suspicion, he sent an express order 
to HmokcTjburg, g^overnor of the Tower of London, to put 
Edward V. and his brother, the duke of York, to death* 
Brackenbui^, more conscientious than his master, re<- 
turned a very submissive answer; but withal let him 
know, that he should never be able to bring himself to 
execute bis commands. Richard, vexed to be deceived in 
his opinion of that officer, sent him, by James Tyrrel, a 
written order to deliver to the bearer the keys and go^ 
vemment of the Tower for one night only. Brackenbur^ 
obeyed, and Tyrrel brought in his agents to execute the 
king's orders. That very night, whilst every body wa« 
asleep, he went into the two princes' room (the uppe^ 
chamber «Mlri8 tower), and, having smothered them in 
their bed, caused them to be buried under a vtairctte 
leading, to the chapeh 



^ART 6P THB TOWBR OF LONDON. 

in 1764, great parcels of records were removed to ttut 
cliapel; and a new pair of stairs being made for their 
easier oonveyance, the labourers, in digging at the 
fiDot of the ancient steps, came to the bones of consumed 
corpses, covered with a heap of stones : these bones were 
supposed to be the remains of the murdered ixdants; 
I'radition says, that a mulberry-tree was planted upon 
the spot, to commemorate this discovery: however ffiis 
may be, a tree of that kind is now standing at the fbot ot 
the chapel steps, which has the appearance of consider- 
able agew 



tUsvoH Pboi^ i§ si siMU ge^IudeiA viUit)^ 'm the buikdred 
of GriBHlworth, dtotfted aftMif bIk mShifl fr^ttf tfie city of 
Hereford^ not far from the iofsd ttadiUs to Pembrldge. 
No hifitorical account is to be found relating to this 
place; tHe only object worthy of particular attention is 
the church. The exterior of this building b simple^ but 
the interior has several interesting parts : it consists of 
a body, chancel, and two aisles ; the chancel is separated 
by a screen of carved wood-work, of several compart- 
ments, with pointed trefoil arches. The aisles are di- 
vided from the body by massive pillars; with ornamented 
capitals, from which spring plain, pointed arches. The 
reading-desk and pulpit are apparentiy of the same date' 
as the screen, and are highly enriched with a variety of 
carvings. Many of the pews are of the ancient chacac« 
ter, having simple benches without doors, and no doubt 
of the same age as this ecclesiastical fabric. 

The Font, per^iaps the most interesting object in 
the church, is a large mass of stone, standing nearly 
five feet high: the upper portion is an octagon ; the 
lower part has nearly lost its original form, from mutila* 
tions. Surrounding the basin is a band of quatrefoilsi 



CANNON I^BON. 

in gqa&res, three on each face : immediately below theiii 
are two fillets, aiui near the centre oi tke Font is a band 
of circles, of irregular workmanship, but so much de* 
faced as to render it impossible to ascertain the exact 
character of the ornaments each circle contained.- 

There are also a few monuments in the church, but 
bone that claim particular notice* 




BEDDINGTON, 

SURRV. 



TiiiL viUa^eof Bedding n lies neaflytwo miles to th? 
westward of Croydon, and about eleven from Westminster 
brid^. The country around it is cUarmingly diversified^ 
the inequality of tht^ pounds producing a sipgular variety 
of rur4l scenes. The cbutcfa, and the oJd mansion. be- 
longings to the family of the Careivs, are particularry in«» 
terestlngr. This m^or-house is situated jiear the churchy 
and £ortn8 thr^ si^a oPa Aqua^e: it is built of brick; the 
eentce consists of a la^r^e and lofty l^all, ,^ith a beautiful 
roof 0f wood in tl^ Gothic ffttyle; the north ning is s^ 
merej|(keU, its interior Jiavingbeen destroyed by fire about 
the yf^ 1709, soon after the house had l;)een rebuilt in its 
presoi^orm. QT^e ,^at entrance to the hall has an an* 
cienti;]b^L of ithe .most, curious workmanship, the key- 
hole ^^ilcmcealed hiy a shield charged with the arms- of 
£ngh|i|^, The benefice of Beddin^on formerly belonged 
to B<^F|iiond$ey abbey, . being given to the foundation in 
the y^ar 1159, by Sibella de Wateville and Ingram de 
Poun^fmi^lJi^fl^pifterwards became vested in the Carev 
,fami^^i|jj|)^^'t|ie^.attj^ of .sir I^icholas ^arew, the 
gift of the rectory was assumed by the crown, Henry Vn|, 
|irosented to it in 1542. The rectory of Beddington, with 
i> 



BBDDIMGTON. 

the rest of the property of his ancestors, wu restored to 
the son of sir Nicholas, before mentioned, who, soon 
after he became po M e aw d, i^milt the mansion-house in 
a magnificent manner, and laid out the gardens, which 
he planted with choice froit-trees, which he spared no 
cost to procure from fbreign countries; he is said to have 
planted here the first orange trees that were seen inEng- 
an d. The church is dedicated to St. Mary. It is in the 
diocese of Winchester, and in the deanery of Ewell : it 
consists of a nave, chancel, and two aisles ; at the we^t end 
b a square tower, with a strong butment on each side. 
This tower contains a large pointed window, fflled with 
traceiy. llie present church was probaUy erected about 
the time of Richard II., the style of its architecture be- 
ing of that age ; it the west end of each aisle are several 
ancient wooden stalls with lifting seats, which ace carved 
on the under part, with shields and other devices. Th6 
nave is separated from the aisles by plain pillars of 
good workmanship, the font, which is large, is of an 
early date; its form is square ; the sides are ornamented 
with a range of round-headed arches ; the centre is supf> 
ported by a massive column, and the corners by light 
shafts, with ornamented bases. In the chanoel are many 
brass figures of the Carew family, inserted into flat 
«tones ; most of the inscriptions are illegible. At the 
south-east comer of the church is a small aisle or chapel, 
erected by sir Richard Carew, for the sepulture of the fa- . 
mily : he was the first interred here in the year 1580; his 



XBDDINCrrOIC. 

ttomanefit is in the south waU, near the door; under i\ 
flat Qothic arch is an altar tomb ; on the tablet are small 
hrtms pktes, representtng sirHlohard Carew and his lady; 
in the same aisle are other monnmenfts of the family, 
Sir ftici^ard was appointed by Henry VII. to the lieute- 
nancy of Calais, in which hononnUe post he was conti* 
nued by Henry VIII. 

At the time of the general survey made by William I, 
there were two manors at Beddington exclusive of WaU« ~ 
inffton, one of which was held of kingf Edward the Con- 
fessor, by Azor, and the other by Ulf. The property of 
A«or manor is to be regularly traced through the fa« 
niilies of de Es, or de Eys, de Laik, Gatelier, and Rogers, 
to Thomas Corbett, who is called the king's valet, to 
•whom it was granted fay Edward I, : from the Corbetts it 
descended, by purchase, totlie Morleys, Braytons, and 
Willoughbys. These aKenations ha^ng been mada 
i^ithout the king's consent, he seiaed the manor into his 
own hands, but regranted it to Richard Willoughby and 
his wife, upon their paying a fine of IOO9. Richard WU<< 
loughby left a daughter and heir, whose second husband, 
was Nicholas Carew^ or de Carru, who afterwards became 
possessed of both the manors. This Nicholas was keepe|« 
of the privy seal, and one of king Edward III.'s executors. 

Upon the attainder of sir Nicholas in 1539, his es-e 
tates being seized by the crown, sir Michael Stanhope 
was appointed keeper of the manor-house. It appears 
f^erwards to have been granted to Walter Gorges, wh(i 



A&ODlNGtONt 

ilied in the sixth year of Edward VI. the «aine year hi 
which the king gpranted it to Thomas lord Darcy of 
Chlche. Of him, iir Francia Carew, who had procured 
the reversal of his father's attainder, purchased his an- 
cestor's estate, which has continued in the family to the 
present time, by lineal descent, though the male branch 
has twice failed: in both instances the representative in 
the female line has taken the name and arms' of Carew. 
Sir Nicholas Hacket Carew, bart. by his will, dated July 
I, 1762, left his estates to his daughter for lifej after her 
decease, to the eldest son of John FountuQ^ dean of 
York, and his issue male : in default of such, to eveiy 
other of the dean's sons, in succession. On the failure 
of issue male, from the dean of York, the estate was en- 
tailed upon the eldest son of Richard Gee, esq. of Orping- 
ton, in kent, who is now the next in the remainder ; the 
dean's only son having died before the age of twenty-five, 
when he was to inherit. Richard Gee, esq. pursuant to 
the will of sir Nicholas Hacket Carew, bart. has taken 
(lie name and arms of that family. 



ANCIENT CHAIR, PRIORY OF 
SOUTHWICK, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Tilts curious relic is traditiojiaJly called the Prior's Cbair, 
and belonged to the (iriory of South jrjrtlf, which formefly 
stood near Portsmouth, in Hampshire ; It is made of 
oak J its several parts being fasttiined together with small 
wooden pe^s. On the back of the Chair, within a 
square panncl^ iq t-arved an aiiinml somewhat resembling 
a buck, wbjch Avas prcibafalj the armorial bearing of the 
prior I as it was iineientJy , and is nuw, the custom to carve 
or paint oil chairs pl^bbed in halls or other conspicuous 
places, the crest or surms of the proprietor. Above the 
panne] are two mitres,- and on each side of the arms of the 
Chair is a rose ornainented with rays issuing from its 
centre. This ancient piece of furniture is extremely in- 
teresting as a specimen of the mechanical ingenuity of 
the age in which it was constructed, and as the only ves- 
tige of the estabfiailimeBt to which it was annexed. Part 
of the priory byilcUngs having lately been taken down, 
this Chair, wijth other old furniture found on the pre- 
mises, was sold by auction, when it was rescued from the 
hands of an ignorant rustic, who was bidding for it as a 
smoking chair, by a gentleman who obligingly permitted 
a copy.to be taken. 



ANCIBNT CBAIK, PtlMT Or tOUTHWICK. 

Of the priory of Southwiek yery scanty infbnDa;doa 
it to be obtained ; no mention of it is to be found in the 
llooasticon: but sir Robert Atkyns, in bis History of 
Gloucestershire, says, that it was founded by Henry 1. and 
dedicated to St. Mary. It was for canons regular of the 
order of St. Au(pistine. The last prior surrendered this 
convent on the 7th of April> 1539: it was valued, in the 
Catalopie of Relic^ous HouseS| at «£95T^ 



^ TUNBRIDGE CASTLE, 

' KEISTT. 



The femams cif Tunb ridge Castle consist principally of 
an entrance-gateway, rLinked by round towers, tolerably 
perfect J and the arti&eial mount, on wbich the keep 
stood, tog^tiier with partial remains of thr^e moats, 
within the outermost of which the ancient town of Tun- 
brid^ was principally eon^ned, 

T\is ruins of this Castle wc(uld be thought picturesque 
if It was not for modern buUdings, erected by the lat« 
proprietor, Mr, Hooker, in a style not at all correspond- 
ing lyith the gnleway. The grounds are pleasant ; the 
outer walls of the Castie enclosed an extent of six acres. 

This Castle was Greeted by Richard Fitz-Gilbert, 
soon after the Conquest, and was, for many ages, alter- 
nately the seat of war and the abode of pleasure. In 
the time of Fleiity III. it was taken by prince Edward, 
having been bravely defended for the barons by the earl 
of Clare, Glocester, and Hertford, 

Queen Elizabeth granted the lordship, manor, and 
Castle of Tun bridge, to her cousin, Henry Carey, lord 
Hnnsdon, from whose family they descended, by an 
heiress to the Berkleys ; but were soon alienated, and 
have since hail many podsegsors. The Castle and niaiior« 



TUNDRIDOE CASTLE. 

with other demegne Unds, were purchased, in the reign 
of Geoige I. of a spendthrift heir, by John Hooker, esq. 
of a fiunily originally from Hampshire. His son, the 
late possessor, sold them to his brother-in-law, William 
Woodgate, esq. of Sunmierhill, whose son, William- 
Francis Woodgate, is now the owner. 

The town of Tunbridge principally consists of one 
street, long and wide, containing many respectable 
houses, and kept particularly clean: its population, ac- 
cording to the late act, amounts to 4371; the number of 
houses 771. The adjacent roads have of late years been 
much improyed, and that leading from the town to the 
Wells particularly so, by a most laborious excavation on 
Quany Hill, by which the formerly steep ascent over 
it has been reduced to a veiy easy draught. 



NORTH LEWE, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

North Lewb is a secluded village, situated in the hun* 
dred of Black- Torrington, in the county of Devon, and 
is distant four miles S. W. by S. from Hatterleigh. 

The church of Noi1;h Lewe is a small ancient edifice, 
having^ an embattled tower. at the west end, with a rude 
pinnaf^ on each comer. It possesses nothing remark- 
able either in its arcliitecture or monuiftents ; the interior 
is fitt^.up ift the ^cient manner, with open seats. The 
living'is'a rectory, valued in the king's books at;^ : 8 : 9 
p9r awnvm, and tfie kiofr is the patron. The resident 
populftioki df this (>ariBh> fai the year 1801, was 683. 

The only subject of untiquity, wurtby of particular 
notice, is the remauis of a stone cross which stands near, 
the centre of the Tillage^ at no j^-at tlist-^iice from the 
church. The shaft i* entirely dcslrtiyed, t lie other por- 
tion consists of three tier of steps surniomited by the or- 
iia mental basement of the shaft: these arc much dilapi- 
df^tbd J the omanienLs are cinque and quatre-foils ; the 
upper tier of the steps has been like^visc ornamented, but 
only two of the quatftj-foils are now visible. These crosses 
are supposed by some tu have been objects of worship; 
but Mr. Clarke, speaking of ancient crosses, says, " I an\ 



NOBTH LBWB. 

ht (rom tutpeetini^ that our ancestors were so very weak 
as to offer to it any thinf like that which was due to the 
Creator alone, or to have proceeded farther than a pro- 
found respect towards what they might consider a me- 
morial of redemption. Lest I should, however, go out of 
my depth in a theological question, I shall refer to the 
easuists for the distinctions usually made on the term 
worship; including, say they, respect, honour, reverence, 
and adoration. It is suffident for me to notice, that, 
among the Saxons, the wisest of the people were wor- 
ship-worthy, every one in his own degree. Again, when 
the lady Eadgith, queen to the Confessor, died at Win-, 
ehester, seven nights after Christmas, 10T5, the king 
(William I.) permitted her to be brought to Westminster, 
with great worship, and buried with her lord, king Ed- 
ward. Worshipped, then meant, with our ancestors, no- 
thing more than respected and honoured, and always ha4 
its degree of relation ; and when we address our mayors 
and magistrates as your worship, and have our right worw 
shipful companies, &c.; so, far from supposing them 
objects of adoration, we deem them at present treated 
with but an inferior degree of respect, and^such that mig^t 
reasonably offend, if bestowed on the lower rank of our 
iiobiUty." 



CHANTRY OF ST. WCHARD, CHICHES- 

' The Chantry of St. Richard, formerly hishtfp of Chiches- 
ter, stands in the south transcept of the cadiedral at the 
back of the it^Mi. Jt is a beautiful shrii^ 4f Ootfaic work- 
manship^: coiiustin^ of three elegant cinqixe<Ml arches, 
ornamented Mithctocketrimd a fiiiia^th4:^ai>dies spring 
from dra^oiiBj and other grotesqu^^ figuf^s, which are 
now greatly mutilated; tbey are separliie^ by a slender 
butmentj temiiQating^ with a pinnacle.'. ABoye the grand 
arc^hes Is a range of &mall ones with cinque-foil heads, 
KumiQunted with a coin ice aiid foliage : the roof within 
is groined, having' key -stones, and roses at the intersec- 
tioiis. The tomb of the saint stands upon the pavement 
in the middle of the chaiitty,; its sides are enriched with 
pointed archcB, aKernat^ wide and narrt)w ; the figure 
of St. Eicbard^ which lies on the tomb, considering the 
devastatiojiB made here by the partizans of Cromwell, is 
in tolerable jjreBervation* Thp ^rine of St. Richard was 
visited by the Catholics, long after the reformation, on 
the anniversary of the saint, which is on the 3d jof April. 
This venerable and holy prelate, whose sirname was De 
la Wict, from being a Dominican friar, was admitted 



ciuirntr of st. fticiUBDy cHicBEsrsm cATHUosAt. 

among the secular deigy, and consecrated by the bishop 
of Chichester in the year 1945. He is recorded to have 
woriced many mirades duriDg his life, particulaily at one 
time to have led three thousand people in a most extra- 
ordinary and miraculous manner: it is also said of him, 
that wlule he wasofficiatinff at the altar in his old age, he 
fell down, throui^h weakness, with the chalice in his hand, 
the wine in which was not spilt. He died in the year 1845, 
and was buried in the cathedral. 



HARROW, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Harrow o'd the Hill^ so called from its situation on the 
faig'hest part of the county, is situated in the hundred of 
Goare, at the ^stance of ten miles from Tyburn turn- 
pike. It rises out of a rich vale io a very considerable 
emineace, and affords a variety of beautiful prospects. 
The view towards the east is terminated by the metropo* 
lis ; to the south^i by the Surry hills : towards the north 
it is the least extensive, beihg intercepted by the high 
f^und about Stanmore and Harrow Weald.' The view 
towards the west and south-west, which is very extensive 
and beautiful, may foe seen to the greatest advantage fronk 
the chureh-yard, whence the ground declines preoipi* 
tately to Roxeth Common, where the scenery is verjf 
pleasing : the distant prospect takes in Windsor Castle, 
and a considerable part of Berks and Buckinghamshire. 
Tlie church, which is situated on the summit of the 
Hill, and dedicated to St. Mary, consists of a nave^ 
chancel, two aisles, and two transcepts. At the west 
end ii 9. lofty spire, covered with lead, which forms a 
very cspnspicuouss object for many miles round. Accord** 
ing to^Eadmer, 'when archbishop A'nselra was preparing 
to consecrate the church of Harrow, built by his prede* 



BAftftOW. 

CHior Lanlrancy ia the time of William the Conqttetof # 
upon one of his own manorsy hut within the diocese of 
London, the bishop of that see claimed the ri|^ht of conse* 
cration» upon which the matter was referred to Wolstan, 
bishop of WoTcestety the only Saxon prelate then living^, 
who decided in favour of the archbishop. Some parts of 
Lanlraae'i building still remain, yiZf the circular columns 
which divide the aisles from the nave, and part of the 
tower at the west end, where is a Saxon arch of a singo^ 
Bar form. The mouldings, &c. from the pillars upwards, 
are chipped off and smoothed over with plaister. But 
why this was done we are at a loss to conjecture ; for if 
the whole of the carving had jnouldered off, the tower 
would have been uninjured ; and it would have been time 
enough to have made this dilapidation when the admirer 
of antiquity could have no pleasure in contemplating the 
labouiy of his forefathers. The view from the batUements 
of this, tower is truly grand: every object that can en« 
liven a landscape, from the plain pasture lands, to the no^ 
blest buildings, are exhibited in the utmost profusion. 
The church appears to have, been rebuilt in or near the 
Ibitrteenth centuiy. The nave has a wooden roof, with 
carved ornaments. The brackets are supported by wholes 
length figures of the AposUes. 

The free-school, which now ranks among the first 
public seminaries in the kingdom, gives this place its 
principal celebrity; it was founded in the reign of queen 
Elisabeth, by John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of Preston, 



HARROW. 

itho bad previously, for4nany yean, appropriated twenty 
narks per annum to teaching poor children. In the 
year 1590, two years before bis death, he drew up a set- 
of statutes for the school, with full instructions for the 
disposal of the estates which he intended to appropriate 
to various charitable uses. In these papers he mention* 
his intention of building a school-house, with habitations 
for the master and usher, and directs the sum of £300 
to be expended for that purpose within three yesM after 
bis decease, provided he should die without having com- 
pleted this intention. 

The statutes for the school are drawn up with much 
attention and preciaon ; the number of forms are speci- 
fied ; the books and exercises for each form are chalked, 
out; the mode of correction settled ; the hours of attend- 
ing school ; the vacations and play days ; and the nature 
of the scholars' amusements, which are confined to 
" driving a top, tossing a hand-ball, running, and shoot- 

" ing." The last-mentioned diversion was in a manner in- 
sisted upon by the founder, who requires all parents to for- 

~~nish their children with '* bowstrings, shafts, and breast- 
ers, to exercise shooting." It was customary, till within 
the last forty years, for the scholars of Harrow to have a 
public exhibition of archery annually, on the 4th of Au- 
gust', when they shot for a silver arrow. Since this custom 
has l>een Ijud aside, public speeches have been substituted 
in its room. 

The reputation of Harrow school wiu raised ta a 
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freat height bjr Dr. Thackeray and Dr. Sumner^ parti* 
•ulariy the latter, who was an excellent dasncal scholar, 
and celebrated fbr the elegance of his Latin composi- 
tions : under him many of the present nobility, and 
some of the most disttnguisbed characters of the age for 
genius and learning, received their education. The 
school still keeps its reputation and its numbers, which 
are usually upon an average about 150. 

The manor-house was formerly the occasional resi- 
dence of the arcbUshops of Canterbury. The manor 
previous to the Conquest, belonged to the church of 
Canterbury, where it remained until it was exchanged 
by archbishop Cranmer, in 1543, to Henry VIII. for 
other lands. It is now the property of sir John Rusbout, 
hart. 
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ar.maiTs s^smm^; chichester, 

SUSSEX, 

This Hospital is situated in the north-east quarter 
oC the city of Chichester : it vas originally a nunnery, 
and was- founded hy William, the fifth dean of the cathe- 
dllil chun^ of the Holy Trinity in that city, about the 
ymr l\^% or 1114. It is not possible to discover at what 
pMDd, or on what occasion, it was converted into an 
l|{M|)ital for. indigent persons. . 

*•* lEarfy In the thirteenth century the parish church of 
Si»l^leter htiving beoooie ruinous, Ralph Neville, who 
M^^itt ttaMrtune bishop of Chichester and lord chan- 
tMoft of En|^nd, procured that the parishioners (who 
cQlilid' not have been very numerous, since there were 
oi^ two or three houses in the parish) should have the 
rigm 0i hearing: divine service in the chapel of the Hos- 
pital, and of having other spiritual assistance they re- 
qidred, administered to thera by its chaplain. 

In the year 1407 there occurs an episcopal mandate 
for the consecration of the chapel attached to the Hos- 
pital ; and by the style of its architecture the chapel 
must have been re-edified about this time. 

The following curious document, which bears date 
the 10th of October 1447, is a collation to the Hospital, on 

E 



ST. mart's HOSPITALy CHICHESTER. 

the miration of the then warden, John Crowcher, dean 
of Chichester ; it is written in Latin, and, translated, 
runst^us:-:- 

" Form of collation to the Hospital of the Blessed 
Viif^n Mary, made before sir ^ohn Goswell, vicar in the 
qiuire of Chichester, in the month and year underwritten. 
** To all the sons of Holy Church to whom these pre- 
sents shall come ; John Clounham, pnecentor of the ca- 
thedral c)iurch of Chichester, and president ai^id cjbiap- 
lain of the same place, salvation in the Saviqur of ^. 
Be it known unto all by these present^, .that we have 
committed to sir John Goswell, chaplain, the adminisftr^- 
tion and guardianship of the house or Ifospital of ^e 
poor of the Plessed Virgin Mary, now yac^t by the re- 
signation of the very reverend ipan piaster John Cro^r- 
cher, dean of the cathedral church of Chichester, and 
fully and rightfully.belonging to our collation, and have 
conferred the guardianship pf the charity, in which col- 
lation of his admission, ^nder th^ s^me context, ^e 
said sir John yielded to us accustomed and canonical 
obedience, and also made corporal oath faithfully to ad- 
minister the goods of the said housis or Hospital, apd tp 
give a faithful ^ccoupt of his administration yearly, whilst 
he shall there continue ; and no^ to alienate the lands, 
houses, or revenues of the s^id house or hospital ; 4^4 
not to admit, moreover, ^py brethren or sisters into the 
said house pr Hospital, without the requisite consent of 
the dean and chapter first had and obt^if^^) according 



to thfe fortn of k certkin statute <jf ours : and ilko ifo 
make and faatfafblly to ellubit to the said deaji and 
cliapter, or tfcfeir dte^raties T)y them assigned, Whensoevc/r 
lt%haniffeein fitting and expedient for the g^ood of th^e 
said Ho8))ita1, an inventory of all the reliques, tiook's, 
yesti!nent&^ jeifels, ind fruits, in-coming and revenues 
irf thte Hosjpltal.' Thel^e, and aft other charges belonging 
tfe Which ought tO Belong to the same Hospital, according 
to the fbttVidation and statutes of the said Hospitat, he 
also 8#oi*e faithfully to execute and obsen'e with effect. 
Ih testimony of which we have to these presents affixed 
our common seal. Given in our chapter-house, October 
the t^nth, one thousand four hundred and seventy- seven." 

In July 154S the then deah appointed John Worth- 
fedl as ihaster. William Oirerton occurs in an act as war- 
den of the Hospital in the eighteenth year of the reigh 
of queen Elizabeth, on the 30th day of December, in the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of that queen. Kitson, the 
warden, surrendered the charters of the foundation to her 
majesty, that she might, by renewing them, render the 
Hospital secure from the statutes which passed under 
Henry, for the dissolution of religious houses ; and, in 
the February of the ensuing year, the charters were con- 
firmed by the queen. 

The buildings of the Hospital, in their present state, 
consist of a spacious refectory, adjoining to which, on 
either side, are the apartments of the brethren and sis- 
ters, and at its east end the chapel, which is large and 
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Bot inelegant; in it there are rtalls for the members, 
and near the altar a ^ery fine piBcina, with the staUs, 
for the priest) deacon, and sub-deacon. Before the year 
1770, morning service only was performed in this chapel, 
but subsequent benefactors have so increased the in- 
come of the chaplain, that morning and evening ser- 
vice are now daily performed in it. The present memr 
bers are six poor women and two poor men, five of whom 
have a weekly allowance, with a provision of fire*wood 
yearly, together with a share of the fines, as they fall ;. 
the other three have only house-room and the rent of 
the Hospital garden. 

The affairs of the Hospital have, from its founda- 
tion, been under the management of the dean and 
chapter of Chichester} the very reverend the dean is the 
present warden. 



hasen bridge^ 

I^JNCOLNSfflBE. 

THE^^^IIiJyll^ TiUa|:e$ qamed Rasen, aekrly adjoininj^ 
eflch f(^ii^^*||iii'iB(H»a upmi the Rase, a small stream, 
from ^J^Sihfy derive their names, and whose source is 
in the tt4^ii#[i|^ jiarish'otTealby ; after giving motion to 
seveitti pap<$riaad corn ml|i« it falls into the Ancholm at 
a very ancient stotne brii^^ called Bishop Briggs (Bi- 
shop Bridge), about ten mues from its commencement. 
This Bridge was pfobably erected by one of the bishops 
of Lincoln, who, it is supposed, held the demesne lands 
belon^ng to the neighbouring village of Bishop Norton ; 
two o^^ii^s, over the same stream, are doubtless of equal 
anticpi^Jl^ Keing exactly of corresponding architecture, 
jind a^DQ^ij^iWorlunans^lp throughout; but, in particular, 
with' Iw^^to ilfa vaulting 4if the ae^s ; the curious 
mateMJ^lf the whole wa^ evidently the production of. 
the ^bil^i^rry j 'Hiis is a kind of hard sand-stone, 
conti^NwBK ' f^^^ of vaarious marine shells $ those of the 
oystet .«b)i^^ Most A^Oierotts, some of whidh are uncom- 
monly ItLtf^, One of these antique stmctures is over 
the Rase at West Rasen, but that which is the most pic- 
turesque, and represented in the accompanying Print, 
stands across the same rivulet, nearly in the centre of 



IU8BN BRIDGE. 

the middle Tillage. The church at Market Rasen is of 
the game material, but contains little to attract the eye 
of the antiquary.* The living, a vicara^, is in the gift 
of the crown, and the vicar is entitled, amongst other 
things, to the tythe of ale. 

Here is a free school for the instruction of a certain 
number of boys ; the endowment is about ;^18 yearly, 
exclusive of a school-house. 

Sir Geoige St. Paul, of Snarford, near this place, 
by his will, dated 13th of October 1612, gave £40- 
yearly for ever out of certain lands in the county of 
Lincoln for the maintenance of eight poor men, and 
also jflOO to build an hospital in Market Rasen for their 
residence, and left that work to be performed by dame 
lady Frances St. Paul, afterwards countess of Warwick, 
who, a few years subsequent, carried the design into exe- 
cution ; she also, at her own cost, furnished four out- 
ward rooms and four inward rooms with necessaries pro- 
per for its inhabitants, and an upper chamber for such 
as might be ill, together with another upper room fur- 
nished with desks, tables, and chairs, and put certain 
books therein, causing the same to be chained with iron , 
chai.ns, to remain for the use of the minister and school- 
master of the parish. The original almshouse is yet stand- 
ing. 
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srH'f^pS CHXmClij JtlDtiLE BASEN, 

*'•*' LJNCOLNSHinE^ 

if; 

Is a^iiifeiaey3bl& tills^; standin^'about a mile westw^M 
of lWlcet%uen, and nfc'aily alike ^stance from West 
Ras^flg' li is • divided' intb' two parishes, dUUri^ished 
by tfe diflferc^nt appellati6ij| of Tupholm and Drat, ^ach 
of whidb bitt itis owfi d^tfreb : the fdttuer,' dedicated to' 
St. :^et^^ is a good'buildirig^ with a beadfiful iSTorman 
ehtriincd on't^e south, recently deaiied an'd protected 
front the weather by the <rev. John Robihson, the present 
vicar, who deserves ntttch praise for his endeavours to 
presehre this taeautiint piece of ancient architecture. It 
is dtreular, 6mamented with zigzag, nallhead, and 
othermoui^ngpB, and a beautiful embattled frieze. The 
chu^h is small, and consists of an embattled tower at 
the west end, a nave, and chancel, without aisles, 
though it is evident there has been one on the north 
tide, as the pillars and pointed separating arches yet 
stand in relief from the wall. The chancel is divided 
from, the niive by some elegant screen- work beneath a 
pointed aircfa^ -vsnpported by Norman circular pillars, 
perhaps coeval with the south doorway : the east window 
is regularly pointed, and filled with good tracery; the 
others, excepting those that have suffered from modern 



ST. PETER'S CHURCH « MIDDLE RASBN. 

Innovations, have triangular heads. Two stones lie in 
the chancel, with mutilated legends, and against the 
north wall is a small but well-executed modem monu- 
ment, to the memory of J. Dixon, esq. his wife Leo^ " 
ticia, and three children. 

Both the prior and convent of Drax, and the abbot 
and convent of Tupholm, in Lincolnshire, laying claim 
to the appropriation of the church of St. Peter, a con- 
test ensued about the tithes of com and bay, arising out 
of six oxgangs and a half of land called Germayn Land, 
and the fee of John Paganal, within the limits of the 
tithing of this parish ; but they agreed that two parts of 
the tithe of Germayn Land shall be paid to the abbot 
and convent of Tupholm, and that the prior and canons 
of Drax should have a third thereof. 

From this decision, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the two churches, as well as parishes, ob- 
tained those names, which they have kept from that 
time to the present period. 



CROSS AT JffiERDEEN^ 

jiBEfiDEENSHLRB. 

ABERl^EfiN is a'popij^i:^ and trading city, of consider- 
able magnitu^ «^utuj»b^ in lihe north of Scotland, 
about 120 miltli Win £iinbiii^. 

The marl^et-place is al^rge oblong square: on 
its north side is, the town^house> with a handsome spire, 
and adjoining to the town-house is the Tolbooth, a square 
tower, 120 feet high ; alsa suntiounted by a spire. Since 
the year 1800> Mverai new streets have been opened by 
act of parliament, facilitating the approach to the town 
in every direction': tliey are built over other streets, on 
arches. 

The grammar school is a low building: the appoint- 
ments are for a rector and three teachers, who are libe- 
rally supported. Hie number of charitable institutions 
are considerable' : the chief of them are, the poor-house^ 
lady Drum|« hospital for old unmarried women, and 
Gordon's hofl^^^i^ founded in 1733. The infirmary, a 
large plain boU^fng, is supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, collections,, and donations. The number of pa- 
tients annafiJOyjoeHeyed is about 900. 

A little east of the city, on the site of a fortifica- 
tion buHt there by Oliver Cromwell, are the barracks. 



CROSS AT ABERDEEN. 

erected in 1T99 : they are capable of accommodajtinif 
about 600 men. Religious astablishments have been 
numerous here, but only four of them are particularly 
noticed in history: 1st, a convent of Mathurines, of the 
order of the Trinity, founded by king WiUiam the 
Lyon — Sd, the Black Fiyars monastery, founded by 
AlejLander II.—- ^d, the Observantine priory, founded by. 
the citizens of Aberdeen and other private persons — 
4th, the Carmelite, or White Fryars monastery, founded 
in 1350 by Philip de Arbuthnot. 

Near the centre of the city is a handsome Cross, th« 
most complete of the kind in Scotland ; it is ad octan* 
gttlar stone building, ornamented with bas-relievos of the- 
kings of Scotland, from James I. to James VL : it has a- 
Gorinthian column in the centra, u|)on which is- a-uni- 
com. 



IiUDLOTT CASTLE, 

Sbveral views of this Castle haire already beeB^ven io) 
the Fifth Volume of this Work ; but as almost every day 
witnesses some fresh dilapidation, committed for the 
purpose of selling the materials^ and the present View 
exhibiting some of the internal parts which have not before 
been represented, it may be considered worthy of pre- 
servation* 

The situation of Ludlow Castle is very beautiful and 
interesting ; liie country round is pleasant, very fertile, 
and populous. It stands in the north-west angle of the 
town of Ludlow, considerably elevated on a rock which, 
towards the west, is washed by the river. 

The town of Ludlow was called by the Welsh, Dinan 
and Lhystwasoc, i. e. the Prince's Palace, probably from 
the Castle. It stands at the confluence of the Temd 
and Corve ; was fortified with walls and to^ecB, and had 
seven gates, also a handsome church, with a consider- 
able portion of ancient painted glass. It is a corpora- 
tion, governed by bailiffs and burgesses, and sends two 
members to parliament. 

Ludlow was the place where the court for the marshes 
of Wales was held : it was first instituted by Henry VIII. 



LUDLOW CASTLE. 

for the conyenience of the Welsh and the inhabitants of 
the neif^bouring^ country. It consisted of a lord presi- 
dent, several counsellors, a secietaiy, an attorney, so- 
licitor, and four justices of the counties of Wales. The 
•ittings were at the Castle ; but the court, becoming a 
great grievance to the people, was dissolved by an act of 
parliament in the first year after the revolution. 




BEBFORDSHIRE. 

'.small village, aboiit sU miles north-west 
l^^'on the road to Higfaam Ferrers. The an- 
■tfhu^lise is said to have heen the birth-place of 
[.^{ouiytfess of Richmond and Derby, and the 
i her mother, the duchess pf Somerset, resided 
This- is confirmed by an epitaph which 
in the village church, on Ihe tomb of Ralph 
JLannoy, diescribing him as cofiEerer and keeper of the 
wardrobe to the most noble Mai^ret duchess of Somer- 
set. . Som6 mutilated walls of the ancient building are 
yet standing upon the borders of the moat that surrounds 
the site, and the vicinity appears, by ravines and raised 
works, to have been th^ scene of military operations. 
The present building is now occupied by a farmer : it 
was erected probably about the time of queen Ellzabetb, 
and forms one side of a quadrangle, the greater part 
having been taken down long since. The interior Con- 
tains many * noble rooms closely panneled, having chim- 
ney, places finely carved, which are still in excellent pre- 
servation. The manor of Bletsoe, at the time of the 
survey, was in the possession of Hugh de Beauchamp ; 
it came afterwards to the family of Fatshull. In 1327, 



BLBTtOB. 

John de Pttiholl obUined the king's licence for embat- 
tlinif his manor at Blctsoe ; and. In 13445 he was sum- 
moned to parliament as a haran. Sir Roger de Beau- 
champ became possessed of this estate by marriage, and 
was summoned to parliament in IS7S, as baron Beau- 
champ of Bletsoe. Margaret, his grand-daughter, mar- 
ried sir Oliver St. John, a descendant of the ancient 
family of St. John, of Basing $ her second husband w« 
John Beanlbrt, duke of Somerset, by whom 4e had 
one daughter, Margaret, tiie yinSe of Edmund Tudoi>| 
cari of Richmond, and mother of Henry VII. 

The estate is now the property of Henry Beau- 
champ, lord St. John. 
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-r-inrrs-coTY-MousB, 

KEtfT. 

'■ f ' 

Plrteoitti Crondecb stands oa the Downs, afeout 
|('«oH);^fi^ from Aylesford diurch, and is ^ne« 
^posed t^.,)i)e tfae burial-plaob 4f Cati^ern, who 
['Me in a ^reat battle fongbf between the British, 
rortimer^ and the Saxons, under Hengist and 
Horsa,^^ th^ year 455. It is eomposed of four huge, 
unwroffij^t stontiBy J^ree toi them standing on end, but 
incline^nwardl^vM^t £(upporting the fourth, which lies 
transv4^ely ove^' tliem, so as to leave a recess beneath. 
The height o^the-Ctone, on the south side, is eight feet; 
its breadth eeinen feet six inches ; thickness, two feet: the 
middle-stone U very irregular; itft medhim length, as well 
as breadth, is dboutfive feet ; its thickness, fourteen inches. 
The iofpost is also very irregular, its greatest length 
being nearly tw^^ feet, and its breadth about nine feet and 
a quar^r ; ii^ thickness, two feet. The wi(ith of the 
recess, at bottom,, is nine feet, at the top seven feet and 
a half: the height from the ground to the upper side of 
the covering stone is nine feet. 

About seventy yards towards the north-west from Kits 
Coty-House was another single stone, of a similar kind 
and dimensions to those forming the Cromlech: thisj 



Km COTT-HOtJSX. 

whldi is thought to' have once stood upright, has been 
broken into pieces, and removed. Aboat the distance of 
MO yards, south by east, has bean another Cromlech, 
consisting of eight or nine stones, now lying in a con- 
fused heap, it having been thrown down about a century 
ago by order of the then proprietor of the land, who 
intended to break the stones, and sell them ; but their 
extreme hardness served as a prevention, and they re- 
main now neariy as he kit them. 
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STOURHEA0, -^ 

WILTS. 



Tti RlJNsffrom which this View was taken k to the weit- 

w;trd ttf the ^Eirdens, or tnore ornamental p^munds of 
Shmrhead, on the deiccnt of the road leading to the 
coitvent and Alfred' & towers at no ^ri^at distance from 
tilt: very beautiful cottaj*e of the reverend Mr. Partridge, 
curate erf Stourton, whern suddenly a most delightful jind 
extcnsiv* laiifUcape bursts upon the eye, that here has 
rt 1 u m to traverse ovgt ^reat i ncquali tics of suFface , clathed 
whh ni4i|c6tk woods, happily broken In the first distance 
by jiome pidu rescue cottages, Interspersed wiib trees ; 
in the wecoud by the conical hill that rises in the 
Ci' Litre, covered with the noblest growth of larch and 
eveiy ■f the fir tribe, intermixed with other 

deciiui .trcc§; embosotned on one side nf which 

t!ir^ convent standaj the prospect terminating in Aifred'i 
^Litoly tower* which here intervenes with great effect, to 
^ ary^ the straight Une of tbe horizon. 

Thi& appropriate huildJng wss er«€ted by the lute 
ihnry Hoare» esq* grandfather of the present baronet, 
to c<mieinorat4i tbe «pot where it h said that f reat mo- 
narch, AlfrciJ, su^i.essf Lilly rrt^rted his standard against 
the Danes, when he shewed himself to his Icnj^in; sub- 
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VroCRHBAD. 

}eeti» titer he had profited by his temporuy disiq^pear- 
ance and diifiiise» and is to this day called King's Settle 
HilL 

The tower is trianfpilar, and near 800 feet htgh> and 
has* in a niche over the entrance, a fine statue of the 
^ustriotts character to which it is dedicated. From its 
iumaiit you oommaiid om ai tiie most exteasiTe yi«ws 
te the kiifdoBk 



PANTHEON. STOURHEAD, 

WILTS. 

Tnr. y^w l!liat this Plate represents, is, perhaps, one of 
the rieh^ and most beautiful in the whole ptiunds of 
Stourbeadj as it involvea not only wood ^.i\d water finely 
dispcued of, but likewise a very 8«p<^rh building on the 
moflel oftlie panthpon at Rome \ and most happily placed 
oil a getJtle rising above the maipn of the transparent 
mirror of the lake^ here at its broadt^t expanse, and al- 
most filliiqg tbe area within the amphittieitlre of hills that 
encindt itj whose aides display a most m;^fnificent cloth- 
ing of evefy specie s of growth the forest ljaii yield. 

The building is of course a rotntrdo like that which it 
ppofc'*9es to Imitato, thirty-six feet in diamater, and light- 
ed fi'OHi the dome ; nor is it only its external that is so 
^nur-U to be admired^ whether we regard it£ position or 
architecture i but, the internal anil its contents are 
equally entitkd to notice^ its niches; being replenished 
with A^Uie of the finest works of the sculptor's hand. 
Anvongthe principal fibres til at adorn it, is a most ele- 
gant antique marble statue of Uvia Auguiita, in the cha- 
rattE r df Ci: ic/j, atid n riora iuid Hercules^ from the chisel 
of Ryshrack, the most finished specimens of his art. 

A walk that is conducted above the sloping^ margin of 
f2 



tbe lake, and continued all the way round, reeeivea yo« 
at the foot of the hill which you descend from the upper 
groundi immediately about the house, and leads you to 
this mafniAcertt olje^ ; or, if you wish to avoid such de- 
^lifbtftil dreuity, a boat, always ready, ferries you over. 
When you arrive at this lovely spot, the opposite side 
presents seenes that amply repay you for shifting o^our 
froand. The temple of Flora, embosomed in a dump of 
lofty trees, eaactly fronts it; an edifice that does great 
honour to the taste of the designer; through « little hol- 
low, to the right of which, the eye, insinuating itself, 
catches a veiy picturesque, but partial, view of the church, 
the village, and the so justly admired cross, and sweeping 
round still in a northeriy direction to the right, is arrest- 
ed by another noble building on the brow of a hill, that 
forms the northern bonndaqr of the lal^e, the temple of 
the son, on the model of that at Balbec 



iNClENT POKCH, SAHSBUEY, 
^ WILTS* 

This ^ikifaut retiinanlof G^jthlciirchitecture Is supposed^ 
ori^nthyf to bave been part of a cross erected in OlcT 
Saruin, iQost firobiibly of two or three s^t'k&j as was 
usual ili Btructures of tliat dfscnption. 

AfUt its reiDoval from the old eity^ it seems to have 
been abridged of its upper works, and lowered to the- 
basement stor^, for the purpose of adapt iiigj it :is a porch 
to biehfOp Poer'& new ediAce, Thus mUerably truncated, 
it was covered with a Hat roof of leadj and in that 
fltate cerved ae a north veitibule tii the present cathe- 
dral i^»^ards of 500 years ; but wbeuj in consequence 
of soiUB modern arrangement in that venerabU pile, it 
was thois^ht necessary to shut up tbe entrance which it 
formed part of, this, then useless excrescence, was, with 
tbe copieiit of tbe denn ^nd oLiapter, presto uted to H. P.. 
Wyn(|b^niy esf^. of the collegia in Sababury, who, with 
tbat Ane taste that knows how tu appreciate ^wh curious 
Bvonuments of antiquity^ has giveo it a place in his 
beautiful ^rouuda^ and, by that means, has preserved 
from vuin, a moBt ejtquisite apeclmen of tbe purest 
aarly Gothic, which otiierwise would inevitably have 
long since been ov«rwhelmeil with the rubbish, to which. 



ANCIBNT rORCB> 8AU8BC7RT. 

iiiBilar rdict, too often wantonly in the rage tor innova^ 
tion, and almost always without any good reason, dis- 
nembered from our venerable cathedrals and monastic 
buildings, are most sfaamefiilly eonsigned. 

The spire it terminates m, as well as all the lesser 
ornaments, are of Mr. Wyndham's judicious addition, 
being fragments preserved, and happily selected firom the 
wreck of such parts of the cathedral as were sacrifikced 
to the style of reparation it underwent about fifty years 
ago, near the time when the present fortunate position 
was given to the excommunicated subject of the accom- 
panying Plate. 



STOURTON CHUnciU 
WILTS. 

Thi parish Church of Stourtan, ia Wiltshire, is a hand*- 
ftome Gothic buililin^j with a tower zt the west cud, but 
hai no peciiliar daim ou the iioti<:e of the antiquary,, 
with respect to its a^e or its arch itetture, from any thing; 
it canTboast to pOdSFSS either wIIIuei or without. 

As the mausoleuni of Slourhead, it contain a some 
monnfaents of the Stourton family ^ its former possessors^ 
and s^ce of the family of Hoare^ their successors in the 
posscasioi^j particulaily a moit beautiful marble $arco-~ 
phag\ia, to the memory ai the late lady Hoape, 

F5or the traveller ami the drzLftsman it cannot fail to 
have Mtratjtions, »b it forms a most picturesque ap- 
pend^^ to the charming grounds of Stuurhcad, when 
^ou]^ with the inn and the other houses of the village. 

"^e housea, froui bein^ almost all inhabited by sir 
Hiehald Hoarc's mard^d sen'^nts^ wear a neatness of 
iipN'.Muaiiee rarely to be met with in fl^ny other part of 
the klpgdom^ a striking proof of the retirement and 
taste ^ictL ever associate with the worthy baronet. The 
fmnt^^of the housm axe covered widi roses ^ jessamines, 
and larifaiJs sorts of climatiiij producing a most gay 
and pleasing eflfect, and nothing sordid or vulgar meets, 
tlie eye any where. 



OTOURTPII CHUmCH. 

A little to tlie north-west of the Church, end see» 
i It, wilhiii, but Jost OB the veife of, the gerdms, 
■teadi the crofi fonnerly bekinglBy totheicKy of Bristol^ 
and purchased of that corporation by the late H. Hoare, 
esq. It is one of the most deUeate relics of that spedes 
of arehitecture, and is adorned with the statnes of many 
of the Ipnga and qoeens of Engiandy benefactors to that^ 
city. Its height is thirtyniine feet six inches, and is ter- 
■miated by a gilt ball, which catching the eye through, 
the foliage of the larch and other trees, by which it is 
surrounded, becomes a striking object on entering Stour- 
ton, with which it is so judiciously connected, as to ap- 
pear to have been originally constructed for the village. 




AftiMt^rt^3v^ruf.-rt ^rW.oUmJi* J.-nJSTi:.Xurymtr. i:'l&-^SrJyr:uJi*. 



Gmpnjm4 chapel, 

LONDON, 

This Chapel, now disused and in a sUte of neglect, pre-^ 
gents a moet beautifiul front of Gothic architcoturCj con* 
fiistifig of a large pointed window fUkd with tracmy, 9r 
door of tli& Hame fonii^ having its arches supported by 
detider columns, and a nutober of compartments adorned 
with cioquf^foil hcad^. At equal spaces above the door^ 
are three rich canopies, supported by Corinthian eoliimns;, 
these contain the statuefi of Edward VI. queen Mary, and 
Charles I. This Chapel, or college, was founded about 
the year 1299, by Peter Faiilore^ AdamFrancisj and Henry 
Frovdc|i^i4t^|[f i4 LoiufoiX. The estenblis^ment was for 
a warden^ leve^^jpri^^y thre&clerl^, ajsd foifr choristers* 
In tl)e ref^ o^idveard VI. it was ^mted to the mayor 
and comib^Dal^ of tl|e city of London. SeiVlce was for- 
Hieiiy per4»r£bed herj once a week, and also at the elect- 
ion of the mayor, and before the feast, to deprecate indi* 
gestions, and all plethoric evils. Adjoininf^ the Chapel, was 
a ^>od library built by the eiiecutors of the famous Whit- 
tington ; this was well fttmished tilth books belon^ttg to 
Guildhall. According to Stow, many of these books were 
borrowed by the protector Somerset, but never returned. 
Directly behind the Chapel is Blackwell's Hall) it was 



CnUMIALL CR4PE£. 



•rigliially called Baiiiig'i hangli, or hall, from the fiunil^ 
of that iiaiiie» who Blade it Uieirreiideiioe. This fiunily 
was of great antiquity; for in the year 1216, Solomon Ba- 
nng was major of London ; and in 1306 one of the same 
name was sheriff. The mansioa was sokL in 1397 to the 
city, and used as a mafket for ^rooUen doth ; the ancient 
building became so ruinous in the tinie of queen Cmaa* 
betb, that it was taken down, and the preaent QQ« eie^l»4k 
upoaiUnte, at the WLpenae «f ae8iOO» 
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THAXSTED CHURCH, 

This Cbiurdi v a veiy lari^ Md b«imtilul strae(tnr8» aod, 
fom wkiai arvs «Bd cognUaiAeeg on iti ^ereml parts, 
appears to bave been built at difc^M^ limes in the imtx^ 
tee&tli eentiuy. The wbole^fiahrio U embaUied a&d eup- 
port€4 by etrons abatmenU* tenmnatlxi; ia cani^[»ed 
niches surmounted by pinnacles. On eaek buttrtiB is M> 
grotesque head, with a spout issuing from the mouth, to 
carry the water from the roof. The windows have pointed 
arches, and many of them are ornamented with tracery 
and painted glass. The north porch is richly sculptured^ 
and the cornice aiid upper part charged with variotia 
figures. Above the entrance are two escutcheons, one 
containing the arms of France and England; the other, 
the arms of the house of York :. over these are two win- 
dows, in the arch of eacU of which is a crown, supportecl 
by a fatnd^ between the windows is an elegamt niche. 
At ti^ w^t end rise^ an embattled tower, supported by 
butti«BiiBg>'fnfd terminated in a beautifbl octagonal spire.. 

The interior of the Church consists of a nave, tran-. 
scept, chancel, and side-aisles ; and it is somewhat cu<- 
fioufl that the nave is not so wide as either of the aisles.. 

Thaxsted is an ancient town, and probably existed 



TBAXmO CHUSCB. 

in tlie Suon tunes: it was inoorponted fay charter, in 
the reign of Philip and Maiy, and ita goyemment vested 
in a mayor, bailiffiiy and chief bargesaes. This charter 
was confirmed by qoeen EBsabethy but rendered of no 
vahie cither by the fears or poverty of the corporate o£&- 
cerSy who, on being served with a fuo wmrrmntQ in the 
reign of James II. thought fit to retire from their offices.. 
The market which liad been disoontinned for a long peri-^ 
od, has of late yean been revived, but is not much fire- 
qoented. Tlie number of houses in this town, as ascer- 
tained under the population act in 1802, was 3653 o$ 
inhabitants, 18M. 



tlHSlSTCHURCH GATE, CANTERBURY, 

KENT. 

€hrmtciii]R€h 6at& was built by pncrr Goldstone, in 
Itie year I51T, m afype&n ftom an inscription, bow scarcely 
lepble, which is continued along a cornice xsrossidg^ the 
whole CUite aboire the large arch : the inscription is as fol- 
lows: " Hoe oput e4n$trwium Ht Jnnp Domini Mittesi- 
mo fuingentestimo JD^dmo S^ptkM" tike sculpture of 
this Gate has been extremely elegant, and is still very in- 
teresting though injured by time, and defaced througrh 
wantonness. The gates, which are of wood, are curiously 
«carved, and, among other ornaments, display the arms 
•of the see of Canterbury, and of archbishop Juxon, in 
whose days they were set up, the former having 
been destroyed in the rebellion. In the space over 
the smaller arch are the arms of prior Goldcftone ; and 
4d>ove at the sides, the arms of the prior of Christcburch 
and of the see of Canterbury. In the compartment above 
the arches, are various shields, displaying the cognizances 
of Heniy VII. and the arms of some of the nobility and 
gentry of his time. Over these, in the centre, is a large 
canopied niche, in which stood a statue of our Saviour; this 
statue is said to have been shot at, and destroyed by the 
^dfiers of the parliamentary army. On each side of this. 



CBnSTCHURCH QAIV. 

between imaUer niehet, are the windowsy which open ok 
the firtt floor, and above them is another compartment, 
■ealfAiMredwithflpuesofhalf anglea, gortaining shieMa. 
The windows of the second floor correspond with those off 
the first, and have small iiiefaes on each side ; a range of 
lesser niches is continued along the whole length of the 
baildinf , inmedlatelj below the battlemeato. The oeU- 
gonal sides are omaacntad with arcades, having treiodl 
heads. The inner front of this Gate, though less ocuft- 
nented, is weU deserving of attention. This Gate la the 
principal estntnoe to the eathedcal predncts oathe sooth 
^dt. 



^THE GREAT OAK AT SILTON, 
BORSETSSinE. 



i 



Ih a ISfe field to the cnstw^td of the parish church of 
Silt oft, upon a ridgft whi^h appears to have heen formerly 
a boundary hed^c^ tlu>ngh now almost levelled by the 
repeated operations of ihi; plough for years, with the 
surrounding soil J sUflds thi» venerable forester. Tliougli 
it cannot be saiU to rank with thc! very firtt class of the 
large oaks of this kin;^doni, yet is it of very considerable 
size, and nnist be allowed to stand Foremost in the se- 
cond class ; but in point of form and picturesque effect, 
it yields to none \ lU hollowed trunk, having scarce 
any intestinal life ; its bead bald^ yet majestic in dceay, 
anil m^ny of its lateral limbs withered, |) resenting a 
fine contrast to the few vi^jorotis survivors » 

This tree, exclusive of its uthur pretensions, has 
been rendered memorable from having been the favourite 
haunt of judge Wyndbam, under the shade of -which he 
was w&jkt to regale biniself with bis pipe, during it is 
vacation from the labours of his profession, and at the 
same time enjoy the rich, cheerful, and estensiye pro- 
spect it com mauds* 

The judge's mansion, now a farm-house, lay a li1;tle 
way above it, to which the field over which this monarch 
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THB OIKAT OAl AT OLTUm 

of the grore extended Its brandiety was a sort of pad- 
dock or pleasuieaUe appendage. Sir Hugh Wyndbanif 
knigfat, wu firrt one of the barons of the Exchequer, 
then removed to be puisne judge of the Common Pleas, 
and died in the exercise of his Juridical duties, at a veiy 
advanced age, whilst attending the Norfolk circuit, and 
was buried in the church of Silton. 

The village of Silton lies in a most beautiful part of 
Dorsetshire, at the eastern extremity of the county, 
bordering on Wiltshire, in the hundred of Redlane, seven 
miles Irom ShafUbury. The church is a rectory, but its 
structure, for that country, has nothing to entitle It to 
particular notice, dther as to its exterior or internally, 
with exception to a white marble monument of admir- 
able sculpture, erected to the memory of judge Wynd- 
ham, representing a full-length figure of him in his 
robes. The village is most charmingly utuated, on a 
gentle declivity, looking over a tract, prettily varied 
with wood knd pleasing inequalities of surface, a view 
terminating with the obelisk, a conspicuoos olject n the 
grounds of Stouriiead. 



CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

f% Church 9taadB; At the^east end of the town 
t:,^jt. consists of a body, north and south 
aOd^A. chftiiec^, with an aisle or transcept from 
sfE>uth : :the whple of the roof is leaded. In 
the middlt! is a handsome, square, embattled tower, 
lossetiing as if iage^iids; its corners are ornamented 
with a pinnacle ^^dweatbercock« Within the tower 
jiro ilic heHs, on^JMi^ of which is inscribed, in Gothic 







cliaraeters^^^* Sit ^ter Flariun Protesque micana mo' 
dulamgn." At mk west end of tTie Church is a large 
iloar with a round, arch, filled with the zigzag orna- 
mf'TVt^ and supp&ted by sitiall columns on eaoh side. 
At th& upper end of the oross aisle is the vestry, 
Tftirich was probably, in former times, a chantry cha- 
pc\. Some years since the chancel was wainscoted at 
till- €£Xptnm of Dr. Grey, a physician. The length of 
the Church, inoluditig the chancel, is 116 feet, and 
the length of the transcept is sixty- four feet. The 
re^iatet bears date 1585. 

Tliiii Church appeurs to have been given to tMe 
priory of St. Andrew, in Northampton, by Simon de 
St. Liz, the founder. It was confirmed to the convent 
o 



•T. OOBS'S CBintCBy NORTHAMPTON. 

by Riehaid archbiiliop of Canterinuy and Hugh WeUg 
bishop of London, in whoie time the Ticange was oi^ 
dated. No tneirtloA is mud* of Uns vionge in the 
old taxations^ but in the twenty-sixth of Heniy VIII. it 
was Tslaed at j£8» out of wbkh was deducted I2d. for 
synodals and procurations. Upon the dissolution of the 
■wnlMtMca) tlie right of p^caeiitatlDn conthnxed Ibr 
sohne tine iki the cfowiH btttldbostthe yeaCr MiOit Iras 
hi the handi Of sir John LaaAe, and eame afterwards^ 
by purdMae, to Feter Whallay, es^, froto whoih it de- 
scended to the present pttron, NManidtWhaney. 



ABBEY OF NUNS, ST. BOTOLPH. ' 
ALDGATB, LONDON, 

MIDDLESEX, 

A TBRY int^rGSting liiitoi^ of tbie Abbej^ wns cominimi- 

cated to the Antiquarian Society id the jiear 1803, by 
the rer. Dr. Fly, to wbom we arc indebted for the drai'w- 
ing from which the accompanying Pjate wm engraved. 
The rabfltance of the following account is ejttracted 
from the Arthelogiaj in wbicb the doctor's hlstoiy was 
published at Icingtli. 

This Abbey was erected by Blsmchj queen of Na- 
varre, the wife of Edmund, duk^ of Lanca^t^ir, ^%ho 
was brother to Edward I. In the king*i lieence, ob- 
tain e4 by her husband for the p^irpost* of founding the 
Abbey, it ia stated that wherea*, by an act pafised m 
that reign, ecdegiastical and other persons were re- 
strained fh>m holding lantk in mortmain wHhont leave 
of the crown and of the mesne lord, if any, he granted 
such leave to bis said brother to convey a parcel of 
groutid given and granted in fee by Thomas of Bread 
Street, in the pariah of St. Botolph, Aldgate, for the 
erection of a house for the residence of certain nuni 
devoted to the service of God. St. Mary, and St. Francis^ 
expected shortly to arrive and settle in this realm, under 
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the Buspieet of qtxten Blanch. Dated at Westminstef) 
the 18th of June, in the twenty-first year of his reign^ 
1899. 

These Nuns were denominated Claras, from their 
foundress St Clara, a native of Aggisis, in Italy, and a 
xeakras disciple of St. Francis, whose rule they adopted. 
They imitated the Franciscans also in the colour of their 
habit, and by assuming, in token of humility, the ap- 
pellation of Sorores Minores, as their monks did that 
of Fratres Minores, from whence the street in which 
the house stood derived the name of Minories. 

This Abbey was surrendered in the thirtieth year of 
king Henry VIII. by the lady abbess, Elizabeth Savage. 

In the reign of Charles II. it appears that the pre- 
mises consisted of storehouses belonging to his majesty, 
and from that time the site of the Abbey was so dis- 
guised that scarcely any traces of it were discernible 
when, in March 1797, a fire, which consumed or da- 
maged many of the buildings, laid open large remains 
of the old edifice, particularly a spacious apartment 
which was probably the refectory, and is represented in 
the annexed Plate. The whole of it has since been de- 
stroyed. 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. GOVENS, 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

This relic of antiquity is situated on the beach near 
Milford Haven, not far from Stackpole Court, the seat 
of lord Cawdor, which is a noble mansion, surrounded 
with beautiful plantations, standing in a deep and sylvan 
glen, and though near the coast, yet exhibiting all the 
romantic beauties of an inland valley. 

The Chapel is arched at a considerable height from 
the sea, .n the cleft of a rock, and surrounded by 
cli&' of the wildest character. It consists of a small 
building at the east, and connected with the rock, in 
which they shew you an excavation supposed by the 
superstitious to be capable of letting in the least and 
at the same time the lavgjest man, having been endow- 
ed, as it should seem, with this singular property by 
the prayers of some saint, who in the early ages of 
Christianity being closely pursued by his enemies, fled 
to this place for refuge, the rock miraculously opening 
to receive him, and then instantly closing upon him 
till the danger was over. In commemoration of which 
supposed miracle, the Chapel was erected, and its 
precincts considered holy. Nearer the sea is a spring, 
or at least some oozing of water, possessed (if we can 
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flMe eonAdencc in lepott) of the most wonderful viF- 
tiicty at onoe an inldliUe tpedfie against lameness 
and blindness, nay, even of efficacy, it is by some 
believed, to render the idiot sfcntible. 

St. Govens head is a bold and romantic projection, 
standing out into the sea, and spread around with large 
fragments of rocks, lying in confused heaps ; and near 
it are some wonderful caverns, bearing a strong resem* 
blance, though in miniature, to the celebrated BuUers> 
•f Bnclian, on the north-east coast of Scotland. 



EDBTSTONE ROCKS AND LIGHT* 
HOUSE, 

JXEVONUHIMB. 

Tus S^dystopie Vi^^ wr9 iitua&ed alx^t t^lye mile» 
and a half from the middle of Plymou^ Sound : they 
«]r9 |»o «)(po8ed tp t]|« swi»Ua from the Auntie and the 
BuiT qf ]N8c^y> th«jt the wms lieqiiently break upon 
fhum wit)» lAefe^ibk fitiy. Tl^ numerous shipwrecks 
upon these Rocks suggested the necessity of erecting 
ft»]l>« b<i«coo9 by which tM danger might be avoided, and 
««B0l4iQgbr a JUIghtrhouie was built in the year 160€» 
by If r. Hefify Wlo8tantey» of Littleburg in Essex. This 
biiildiDg cpp^nued till the year 1708» when some rt- 
l^airs hms netoessaiyy IVfr. Winstaniey we^t to s^uperin* 
t9»d ^ workmen. On departing for the Rocks, his 
frl^ioids remonstrated with him upon the danger to which 
h» would he exposed in such tempestuous weather : he 
n^pliedy he was so well asauxed of the sfaDength. of his 
.l|)iijyidlsg, that he should only wish to hs there in the 
greatest storm that ever blew under the face of the hea- 
vensy that he might see what effect it would have upon 
the structuis. This wish was fatally gratified, for while 
be was there, one of > the most tremendous storms ever 



IDDTmMB EOCU AND UGHT-R0U8E. 

itnwmbered swept the buildinKy with all its inmates, in- 
to the botooi of the deep. 

The second Ldght-hoose was begun in 1706, and 
completed in about two yean. This was destroyed by 
file on the 9d of December 1755. Two men that were 
within at the time of the accident saved themselves by 
taking shelter in a oleft of the Rock, where, it being 
low water, they remained secure till a vessel arrived for 
their assistance. 

A very particular account of this conflagration, 
which was attended with some uncommon circumstances, 
may be found in Brayle/s Beauties of England and 
Wales. 

The third and present Light-house was erected by 
Mr. Smeaton, in the course of the years 1757, 8, and 
0, the last stone being set on the 86th of August 1759. 
The height of the main column was then found to bb 
seventy feet; the lantern and cupulo were afterwards 
added, and the whole surmounted by a gilt ball. Th^ 
lantern is an octagon, the frame-work composed of cast- 
iron and copper; the outside and basement of the edi« 
fice is of granite ; the interior is chiefly of Portland 
stone. Round the upper store-room is the following 
Inscription, sunk upon the stone. 

EXCBPT THE LORD BUILD THE HOUSE, 
THEY LABOUR IN VAIN THAT BUILD IT. 

Psalm cxxvii. 



ilOCK SCENERY ON THE COAST OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 

'The rocky scenery^ portions of which form the subject 
of tfa^ present View, in a westwardly direction fr6m the 
vliigh^t headland, St.' Goven's Point, to another bold 
cape, called The Head of Man, is peculiarly striking, 
when seen frotti the water, and perhaps not equalled by 
'any thing of the Idnd on the different coasts of th^ 
kingdom. 

It consists of one vast stratum of limestone, here 
and there intersected by veins of a reddish grist, mixe^ 
'with a saponaceous substance, somewhat harder than 
clay, which, whenever it occurs, is, by time and the 
constant lash of the surge, separated from the harder 
materials, and forms curious excavations, some pene- 
trating the Rock for several yards : there is one in parti- 
cular of this description, leading to an aperture called, 
from its shape. The Caldron, where the incumbent earth, 
from being thus nndermined, hsis fallen in, and exhibits, 
when approached from the surrounding ground, a most 
tremendous circular gulph of considerable depth and 
diameter, having its sides nearly perpendicular to the 
water's edge below. Here the sea, after a storm, when 
impelled through the narrow subterraneous passage that is 
connected with it, finds a vent, and boils up to an immense 



ftOCX SCBNBRY. 

bd^ ia a hum of ioua^ diminMhing or increasinff as 
the mnret from without recede or advance. 

The itntifiaKkkm of thote ■niiNnidom 9li4» v «eiy 
various ; in MBie places tbejr seem to h«ve ielt the most 
vioknt oonvnlsionsy beini^ distorted into ereiy passible 
variation of the horisontal Jine^ from a gentle wave 
to the herrinf-bone« that ire«|iient ^faiurscteristie of 
fitruscan masoafy« and seen to this day in khbs of the 
B4WMn stations of Britain, particolariy at Colchester. 
In others, the oripnal mssoniy of nature is stiU mm^ 
tained in its pristine M^idity, and seems to form the only 
bul^arlc calculated to arrest the progress of the yast 
western ocean, which for ages has here alone contended 
lor the HMSteiy, eveiy other suhstanee )uiving yielded to 
the strength of its wave, its ascendancy being still visible 
in the vast chasm now opened between the di^rent 
rocks, called Stacks, from their columnar appearance and 
their great hei^ from the water and the continept, of 
which they undoubtedly formed a part some oenturies 
ago, havii^ only escaped the devouring element firpyn 
beij^g of harder texture. 



^m^ STANTOI»^iitiUX>URT, 
^B OXnBDSHJBM. 

Tmk micmit msLrisioD,^ .vhidi, witk tiie naaor, &i» 
been. in ttie family of tihe Haroouitr near 600 yean, 
lao lOBgef d,ppear& m Ita former sn^nioiir; yet tlifr 
ch^pdu the kitdien, arvk the t^ver, which I3ie mui e at 
Pape has consecfated, atjtt attract the cunous and Tenov 
atin^ 4tl€iitioii of tbe tigureUer JMdilJie judtiqdary. 

The chapel possesses the rem^ie anticpiity off the 
other iKtiMin^^ though the time of their erection can- 
not be ascertumed with angr probable precision. The 
inteisar p;u^ cif this edilice it still entire, and the antique 
df^f oMtiups of the d^illf^. preaerte, in a ^reat decree, 
their origiiid furtik and appearance, in the tower are- 
thrc'B r(K»ms of abuul thirteen feet square, and over part 
of the chapel is ^ fourtllV ^att of which are accesufale by 
ivitidin^ stairs of stone. ^'The uppermost of these rooms 
w&H oceitpit^d hy Pope, v^ passed two summevs «t Stan* 
ton Hari^otirt, for the s^/je of retirement, while he was 
empbved in t hit Iran r I alion flf Homer, the fifth volume 
of wjiph he ^t)ish^ there. The kitofaeii is a iaige^ 
square, and lofty building, remarkable &r its form, and 
the singularity of being without a chimney. A winding 
staircase of sljpne. In the turret, leads to a passage round 



•TAirrON HARCOURT. 

tbe btttleiiientSy firoin whenoe thete it a commandini^ 
protpect of the a^facent country; and beneath the 
eaves of the Tocrf aie shutters that lillt up ta give vent 
to the smoke. According to conjecture, it is of a 
more ancient construction than the other parts of the 
edifice. Dr. Littleton, the late bishop of Carlisle, ei;i« 
tertained the opinion that it was repaired, and the pre- 
sent windows added, about the reign of Henry IV. their 
form and style appearing to be such as those in use at 
that period. Indeed, the remains of an arch in the wall 
above, evidently prove that some alteration has been 
formerly made in the building. 

Dr. Pktt, in his History of Oxfordshire, gives the 
following description of it : — ** The kitchen of the right 
worshipful sir Simon Harcouit, knight, of Stanton Hai^ 
court, is so strangely unusual, that, by way of riddle, 
one may truly call it either a kitchen within a chimney, 
or a kitchen without one ; for below it is nothing but a 
large square, and octangular above, ascending like a 
tower : the fires being made against the walls, and the 
smoke climbing up them, without any tunnels, or dis- 
turbance to the cooks ; which, being stopped by a large 
conical roof at the top, goes out at loop-holes on ever^ 
side, according as the wind sits ; the loop-holes at the 
side next the wind being shut with falling doors, the 
adverse side opened." 



BAYHAM ABBEY, 

SUSSEX. 

Bbgsham, or, as it i& called, Baybam Abbey, is situated 
paiUy ia tbe parish of Liamberhurst and partly in that 
of Trant, in the county of Sussex ; at the dlsta^noe of 
about six miles horn Tunbridge Wells, in a south-east 
diliecUon. The monks, to whom it was allotted, belonged 
to. the canons regular of the Pnemonstratension Order. 
Bayham Abbey was amongst the first of this order, 
although its community was not originally established on 
the. present spot ; lor, it appears, that their first esta- 
blishment was at Otteham, in Sussex ; and, afterwards, 
at Brockley, in Deptford. These primary foundations 
had taken place about the middle of the twelfth century, 
thMPOgh the pious munificence of Ralph de Dene:, but 
the former place having been found objectionable, from 
its. extreme poverty, they soon removed to Brockley; 
«nd. hindrances to their comforts prevailing here also, 
sir Robert de Tfaurnham (a great patron of monastic 
establishments, and one who.h;id accompanied Richard I. 
to ^e holy wars), with the consent of tbe earl of Clare, 
his lord, granting to these canons all his lands at Bege- 
ham, in pure and perpetual alms, for tbe purpose of 
building a new abbey, in honour of Ella de Sackvile, the 
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^JBogbter of Uieir origioal founder, they nomed to iKis 
spot, And here pCTmanendy eiteliliilied their oommuntty^ 
This crenttook plMe mk the itmtt of the Aiuiunciation» 
A. D. 1900. 

The present remi^ns off this Abbey eonust of the 
gatewigry the nave of the charch» end its attached o^ 
Sees, nputef tfaerefeetoiy, and aKniealily saaM ]io»^ 
tlonof the ekislen; toseOierwIth aome odian «r app- 
pendsyss to tiie hottafj. The cfanich as a hinHiinmr 
hnildinr, perfset in Us ovOnie and prindpal walls, asid 
wntaiBS soma beantilbl Gathae windiwi, and various 
food stwiifin of the arduteeture «f die thartaenth 
4S0iilnfy. At dia warth ssst and of the ebnrcfa aie the 
Tamains of m tumt stidsrsse, iiUeh woold appear to 
hnm oondnetodto a Riod4oft, ofiening, probably, into 
tke ofaurdi, above tiie high altar : the 'traces of this 



B^ham Abbey ia placed in a veiy Migbtftil 
eoontiy : bat, lihe most of the odifioes of that.desorip* 
tion, is not in such a sitnation, as, accoidinf to mo- 
dem ideas, mmld harve been deemed the moat eUgible. 
But our ancestors had their notions of eoadbrt on this 
adb|ect; whereon they eeam uniformly to have acted. 
SlMkar yielded diem greater inducements than proe- 
pects ; nor did they seem to iuwa our apprehe ns ions of 
damp. The Abbey is accordingly placed in a low, flat 
situation, immediate^ surrounded by water, and en- 
closed on aU sadni by the rising hills. But the soil is 
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tolenb^ dfjr^ and the water ofMUkts prindpally of the 
stream whidi fonns the bouadaiy between the couatiea 
of Kent and Smaex. 

With the raateriab» which were procured from 
many parts of these extensive ruins* a former possessor 
of the place has built a small commodious dwelling ; 
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wluchy ftiND Mof plaeed too mw tlie rains, has neU 
ther the wl f im i ge of « fpnd Hmr of them, nor in H-^ 
■elf eontribcfeet to the bconty or eheneter of the scene. 
The nmor is now the pwip e iiy of eerl Camden^ find 
BeTfann is ndoptod f6r his second Utie. 
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